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Senate, Jan. 13, 1879. 

Ordered, That a special committee of three be appointed to present 
the thanks of the Senate to Rev. Alexander McKenzie of Cambridge 
for his able discourse before the Government of the Commonwealth, 
and request a copy for publication. 

Adopted ; and Messrs. Stockwell, Bancroft, and Osborn appointed 
the committee. 

S. N. GIFFORD, Clerk. 
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Senate Chamber, Jan. 14, 1879. 
Reverend Sir, — The Honorable Senate, in its session, Jan. 13, 
1879, directed that we, its committee duly appointed, do present to 
you the thanks of that body for the able discourse delivered before 
the Government of this Commonwealth, and request a copy for publi- 
cation. 

JAMES W. STOCKWELL, 

E. DANA BANCROFT, 

WEAVER OSBORN, 

Committee of the Senate, 
To Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 

Cambridge, Mass. 



Cambridge, 14th January, 1879. 
Gentlemen, — I thank the Honorable Senate for the kind terms 
in which it is pleased to speak of the discourse delivered by its ap- 
pointment before the Government of the Commonwealth, and very 
cheerfully comply with the request for a copy of the sermon for publi- 
cation. 

I am, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

ALEXANDER McKENZIE. 
To Hon. James W. Stockwell, 
Hon. E. Dana Bancroft, 
Hon. Weaver Osborn, 

Committee of the Senate of Massachusetts. 



SERMON. 



" There is one Lawgiver." — James iv. 12. 

In this fact is the warrant for this service. The 
State takes counsel with the Church, the minister 
of religion addresses the ministers of legislation, be- 
cause over us all and over all things is the same 
government, reaching from plant to planet, from 
bread to breath, from man in his commonest 
work and lowliest thought to man in his noblest 
deeds and highest aspirations. We acknowledge 
one law and one Lawgiver, whose dominion reaches 

4 

through all worlds, and stretches through all ages. 

It is clear, therefore, that there is an entire har- 
mony between the well-being of the Church and of 
the State. There should be a good understanding, 
a mutual respect, a common allegiance to the King. 
The ends which both are seeking are in agreement. 
Legislation may find its province especially in those 
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interests which lie about us here. Religion may 
have regard to these, and reach beyond into another 
world. Legislation may concern itself chiefly with 
men's acts. Religion, while giving good heed to 
them, may seek to order the motives and purposes 
which belong with action. Legislation may oftenest 
say man, and religion oftenest God : yet God and 
man must always be in the thoughts of both; and 
both must find their work, and their reason for being, 
in the supreme will which comprehends and declares 
all duty, in the supreme beneficence which embraces 
all honor and success. An organic union of Church 
and State could be for the advantage of neither, but 
on all accounts as undesirable as it is impossible. 
History and reasoning give the same judgment. But 
there is a union which you have recognized, which 
at every session you affirm, which might well be 
more apparent and more effective. The preacher 
speaks to-day, at your bidding, in this sanctuary 
which has opened its doors at your desire, that he 
may utter the mind of God as touching our life 
under the one Lawgiver. 

In asking your generous attention to some features 
of this common life, I name, — 

I. As the first element in it, the present and per- 
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manent thought of God. Upon this the Church rests. 
The Church of God is our descriptive phrase. For 
the reasons which make this just, there should be 
another corresponding to it, — the State of God. In 
both God is to be acknowledged and remembered. 
Praise and thanksgiving are to be made to him as 
the Author of life and its rightful Governor. His 
favor is to be sought in prayer and godly living. 
Codes of duty and of practice are to be framed with 
the mind and heart fixed on him. 

This is not a matter of sentiment, or of piety 
merely, but the instinct of the right man, the dic- 
tate of right reason and good sense, the demand of 
the ordinary principles of propriety. The necessity 
of knowing God lies at the beginning and end of 
knowledge. From him, for him, all things are. 
What are the knowledge and wisdom which know 
not that? We cannot claim to have an adequate 
understanding of any thing till we have found its 
origin. We trace all things back to Him at whose 
word light flashed into the primeval dark, order 
supplanted chaos, life assumed its place. All things 
consist by his might, and serve the end which he 
has predetermined and appointed. The cause, the 
reason, the end of things, wise men muist know. 
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That which we were taught in our childhood re- 
mains the wisdom of our maturity. God made us 
and all things. Science, with its diligence and dar- 
ing, with an enterprise which deserves the bounty 
of the State and the blessing of the Church, reaches 
the frontiers of being to find no other origin for life. 
The unknown God reveals himself to man, and we 
know whence we are, and why we are. To know 
this is indeed to know. 

In all our knowledge of the lily springing in 
regal splendor at the roadside, of the wheat on the 
broad fields lifting its myriad heads, dancing and 
frolicking in the sunshine, there is no other point 
so interesting and valuable as the fact, that after 
his own will, and for his own purposes, God made 
them. 

The telescope, in its boundless sweep among the 
stars, finds nothing so instructive and serviceable as 
the truth which we discern, standing upon the 
ground and turning upwards the eye which he has 
formed, that God made the lights which rule the 
day and rule the night, and day and night declare 
his glory. It is a fatally incomplete research which 
stops before it has found him, or, overleaping the 
truth of creation, contents itself with the lesser truth 
of existence. 
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It is so in history. Not what nations have risen 
and fallen, not the achievements of conquerors, not 
the play of empires, is history, if He be omitted who 
rules above the nations, overrules the thought of 
kings, and orders the march of events in the interest 
of the kingdom which is larger than all, and is 
eternal. 

The moral forces which are moving in the world, 
which are uplifting men in liberty, intelligence, mo- 
rality, humanity, in whose control and advance we 
rejoice as lovers of mankind, — these are not blind, 
purposeless, ungoverned. We have missed the se- 
cret of the grand forces we trust in, if we have not 
seen Him whose eye and whose hand are in every 
place. What we call civilization is pervaded with 
his design. If we regard the future, it cannot be 
with confidence in a progress which has no method ; 
in the working of causes which are after no plan, 
and have no intelligent will to marshal and com- 
mand them. If we have the assurance of hope, it 
rests upon what He will do who made the world 
and peopled it. There is enough to affright and 
dishearten, if he cannot be found. Men come and 
go ; dynasties spring up and pass away ; change is 
written upon the earth, which is the cradle and 
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tomb of empires. The wise man looks above the 
ruins, beyond the perished and perishing grandeur, 
and, longing for a better and a stable day, instructs 
his hope out of the divine permanence, — O Lord! 
thou remainest. 

Man does not know himself until he knows his 
Maker ; the original, whose image he is ; the mind 
from which his mind came ; the truth from which 
sprang his reason and conscience ; the intention which 
compasses his life ; the will in which lie the meaning 
and the virtue of his work ; the Spirit in which in- 
heres his hope of immortality. 

I rehearse these self-evident truths, because, for 
their very plainness and certainty, they may be over- 
looked. Yet what could be so unreasonable, unsci- 
entific, unsafe \ To fail to see God everywhere, if 
I may compare great things with small, — this is not 
the play of " Hamlet" with Hamlet left out, but the 
play of " Hamlet " with Shakespeare left out. It is 
light without the sun, work without the workman, 
creation without the creator, the second without the 
first. 

These truths the Church asserts, and repeats with 
unwearied iteration and unrestrained application. 
The State is too intelligent to disregard the first 
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principle of knowledge, — the fact which is the base 
of facts. Any State, in any age, should be above 
such trifling. It should surely be the personal and 
conscious thought of a free State, where the people 
in their generations are the rulers, and the rules are 
subject to their will; where ballots and bayonets 
think; most of all, of this State. Because there is 
the Lawgiver, the throne and sceptre should be seen 
by the rulers, and their allegiance should be seen by 
Him who sits above our will and over our destiny. 
Our start was rational and right. The first constitu- 
tion, written while the waters were yet under the 
feet of the State-builders, began with a confession, 
" In the name of God : Amen." Every law, every 
charter, every act and resolve, since that declaration, 
has been dated from the day which we have just 
greeted with our carols, and laden with our good 
wishes, — the day when He was born who brought 
gifts to men, and was himself the gift of God. 
Twice in the year the Chief Magistrate assumes the 
preacher's office, reminding the Commonwealth of 
the hand which has blessed and must still be trusted, 
and bidding the people to their knees. " God save " 
is the petition laid upon the people's heart, put upon 
the preacher's lips. The Church hears the State, 
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and responds to the statesman's call to prayer. In 
freedom the altar listens when the throne speaks, 
and cries, "God save the Commonwealth!" The 
formal and solemn acknowledgment of God is abun- 
dant. We are too old, the issues are too serious, 
for a lack of sincerity. The personal and conscious 
thought of God should possess all who administer 
the public interests of such a State. The past is too 
strong for less than this : the present is not strong 
enough for less. Men must rule under his rule. 
The lawmakers must respect the Lawgiver. This is 
just. This is keeping faith with the fathers. Then 
the strong will is for us ; then honor and stability 
await us. 

II. To this thought of God let us add, secondly, 
the present and permanent devotion to righteousness. 
Righteousness has reference to a standard, and a 
standard implies authority. There is One who has 
the right to define our duty, and to demand our con- 
formity to his will. If we seek a synonyme for 
righteousness, and one especially appropriate to 
our present purpose, we may find it in a popular 
and noble word, — loyalty. Loyalty to God in 
thought and in deed, — that is righteousness. The 
loyalty is right, and rightfully demanded. 
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" There is one Lawgiver." If men are to live and 
work together, there must be one rule of life, over 
which time and place, personal desire and private 
interest, have no control. When every man is a law 
unto himself, anarchy has come. 

If nations are to make progress, if States are to 
grow in stature, there must needs be obedience to 
one law, wisely framed, and firmly administered. 
Men come and go ; but mankind remains. One gen- 
eration laps upon another, to preserve the continuity 
of the race. In one method of government, which 
shall hold the race to righteousness, and make no 
account of centuries, we must find the welfare of 
humanity. 

We should be glad, that, with the economy of our 
daily lire, men have not more to do. Differing so 
widely in applying the laws which are made for us, 
what could we do if we had the laws themselves to 
make ? Our littleness is our greatness ; our weak- 
ness is our strength. What would be left of the 
laws if we had power to change them? Nothing 
is too great for us to dare. Man's arm is not 
long enough to reach the sky, or we should never 
know the time for the sun-rising. If a congress of 
nations could adjust the course of the seasons, the 
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world would have no seed-time and no harvest. 
Happy it is that human presumption soon finds its 
limit ; that all the thunders of our artillery cannot 
loose the bands of Orion, or bind the sweet influences 
of Pleiades. Still more beyond human control, and 
still more happily, are the moral laws of the one 
Lawgiver, who liveth and reigneth for ever and ever. 
We can do a greater and better thing than it would 
be to change them. We can know them, and can 
obey them. So shall the higher wisdom, the endur- 
ing strength, working in the continuous plan, bestow 
upon us happiness, security, and every good. " So 
shall I keep thy law continually for ever and ever. 
And I will walk at liberty ; for I seek thy precepts." 
God is unchanging : therefore men can rejoice in his 
law, which is too large for nothing, for which nothing 
is too small. 

u But greatness, which is infinite, makes room 
For all things in its lap to lie : 
We should be crushed by a magnificence 
Short of infinity. 

Great God ! our lowliness takes heart to play 

Beneath the shadow of thy state : 
The only comfort of our littleness 
Is, that thou art so great." 
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It is the province of the Church to teach this 
loyalty to government. Whatever forms it employs, 
whatever phraseology it uses, in its instrumentals 
and fundamentals, the end it seeks is righteousness, 
— a complete right living. To this its doctrines 
and its spirit tend. Its standard words mean this. 
Repentance is the turning from wrong to right. 
Redemption makes righteousness possible for men. 
Salvation is the establishment of men in right being 
before God. The Church asserts the divine authority, 
and brings the strongest sanction to its utterance. 
It quickens conscience and all the moral sense. It 
touches the hidden springs of choice and purpose. 
It would have the spirit named man at peace with 
the Spirit who is God. In the eternal possession of 
righteousness it sees glory, honor, and immortality. 

The true aim of the State is in the same direction. 
If its intention does not reach so far, it runs on the 
same line. Its methods, necessarily different in some 
respects, are in others essentially the same. The 
same temper is required. The State seeks to 
promote good living among men by broad, practical 
rules, and to make men richer, stronger:, happier, 
better. To this end are its laws touching property 
in its multiform and intricate relations, protecting 
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the weak and friendless, educating the children, 
restraining and punishing the enemies of the com- 
mon good, seeking good health, good order, good 
morals for the people. All this is included in the 
obedience of God. The State which does his will 
does this. The ancient code of laws, which bears 
his impress and his name, embraces these details of 
modern legislation. Then and now, " there .is one 
Lawgiver." 

What is asked of the State is that high intelli- 
gence and profound allegiance which shall make 
its entire spirit and act a part of righteousness, and 
shall work in recognition of the King. The thought 
of legislators must rise above human counsels and 
human will to Him who has authority to say to every 
man what he shall do, and in what way he shall do it, 
— to every man and every empire. The good thing 
might be done, and this not done. The good thing is 
not fully done without it. 

In your legislation, gentlemen, let there be the 
conscious and permanent devotion to that righteous- 
ness which is loyalty. For, first, this is right; 
secondly, this is right ; thirdly, this is right. 

4. Descending now to subordinate considerations, 
I say, fourthly, let there be loyalty ; for this is be- 
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coming. What is so fitting as that man in all his 
ways should be true to God? What could be 
more reckless or impertinent than to make no recog- 
nition of his law ? What legislation could be more 
superficial and transitory than that which has no care 
for the deepest principles and reasons of morality? 
It is fitting that rulers be thorough men, and do their 
work thoroughly. There is no thorough living and 
ruling when God's law and its righteousness are out 
of sight and out of thought. Because God is God, 
and man is man, it is most suitable that man should 
care for God, who cares for man. 

5. This loyalty is rational. In their personal con- 
cerns, it is the dictate of reason that men. shall bear 
God always in mind. < c In all thy ways acknowledge 
him, and he shall direct thy paths," wrote the wise 
king. The same men, keeping their private lives, 
assume the charge of public affairs. What has 
changed in this widening of their thoughts that they 
should be less devout and good? Not duty, not 
necessity, not conscience nor reason. Nothing has 
changed, unless it be that they should be more 
careful of the larger trust committed to them ; more 
careful to apply to the interests of others the highest 
wisdom and the greatest integrity. There is no 
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reason why men should become less regardful of 
God in passing from Sunday to Monday, from the 
church to the capitol, from personal to public duties. 
Accidents are sometimes suggestive. In the arrange- 
ment of the legal arguments of Daniel Webster, I 
find this order : " The Christian Ministry and the 
Religious Instruction of the Young," "The Provi- 
dence Railroad Company against the City of Boston," 
"The Rhode-Island Government." Is there any 
reason why the same lawyer should not argue the 
three cases, or why he should become another man 
as he entered on a new work ? This lawyer was able 
to pass from such a consideration of the claims of 
Christianity as would be in place in the pulpit to a 
discussion of the rights of a business corporation, 
and the relations of a man to the government of his 
State. He was the greater lawyer because he could 
make these transitions, and could apply his learning 
and his logic, his character and his confidence, to the 
duties of each case, and throw his manhood into 
them all. He closed the last of these arguments 
with the fervent hope, " that under the divine blessing 
our system of free government may continue to go 
on with prosperity to the end of time." 

6. Again: this loyalty to God is profitable. His 
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commandment is holy and just and good, and exceed- 
ing broad in its liberal provision for our need. Life 
is simplest and richest under his sway. Wrong and 
confusion come from two systems of conduct, and 
obedience becomes complex and arduous when it 

should be natural and easy. We require such a 

« 

government as he maintains; we require its au- 
thority and wisdom and power. Man shall not live 
by bread alone, nor States by schools and commerce 
and all material things, but by every word which 
proceeds out of the mouth of God. Good men have 
seen this, and confessed the necessity. It is a great 
truth, remarks an eminent senator, " that liberty 
must rest upon a moral rather than a political basis." 
Others have been more explicit. Mr. Webster quotes 
the declaration of Lord Hale, that Christianity is 
part of the common law of the land. An English 
historian declares yet more strongly, " All that we 
call modern civilization, in a sense which deserves 
the name, is the visible expression of the transform- 
ing power of the gospel." We are doing well, 
therefore, when we keep our efforts for the State in 
unison with the will and way which are surest and 
best; when we give to our legislation more than a 
political sanction, and write the King's name higher 
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than the dating of our laws. The upper and the 
nether springs are his, and he will give them to 
whom he will ; and he will give them to the loyal. 
We are blessed in both the spirit and the letter of 
his word. There is a quality in the very vocabulary 
of our English Bible which suits it to the work of 
legislation. Its Saxon phrases sound well in laws. 
Its habit of calling things by their names is favorable 
to the deep impression of truth and duty. It has an 
exultant tone when it extols virtue and the virtuous 
man, and no fear lest it should make them seem 
greater than they are. It erects the good man above 
himself into kinship with the Divine. It has no 
tremor in its voice when it deals with guilt and guilty 
men ; it has no paraphrase for crime, no mysterious 
shrouding of iniquity in ambiguous clauses. Never 
cruel, it is always just. Ever pitiful, it has no ten- 
derness when it deals with wrong. Given in mercy, 
it strikes that it may save; it wounds that it may 
heal. Presenting the wealth of God's love, it de- 
mands penitence and righteousness. Whether its 
sentences fall from Moses or from Him who is great- 
est, they are vigorous, clear, effective. The English 
Bible has a claim to be read in the schools where 
citizens and rulers are in making, if for nothing else 
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than its honesty. It is deserving of a place in every 
capitol, to give the tone to resolves, and the temper 
to statutes. Divine legislation, even in its words, is 
a model for our own. When we feel the most, when 
our powers are at their best, we most appreciate 
God's ways and words. Are we able to rise to this 
highest wisdom, to serve well that we may rule well ; 
so to use our liberty that we shall have the reward 
of it in freedom and in success 1 

7. Once more: we should do this because it is 
in harmony with our history. We are justly proud of 
our brief past. We shall honor it by extending it. 
We cannot forget what brought our fathers to these 
shores, and what they brought. Their thoughts are 
continually repeated, and shall be. 

" Our lips shall tell them to our sons, 
And they again to theirs, 
That generations yet unborn 

May teach them to their heirs." 

My predecessor in this office in 1663 asserted, that 
" it concerneth New England always to remember 
that they are originally a plantation religious, not 
a plantation for trade." In 1677 the preacher 
declared, " It was love to God and to Jesus Christ 
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which brought our fathers into this wilderness." 
This antique service is a memorial of their purpose 
and plan. Their thought was not a dream nor a 
sentiment. They were practical men, investing 
themselves with all their hopes in an enterprise 
which involved the loss of home and church and 
country, and included business, government, and 
worship, and missionary endeavor, and thev knew 
not how much of domain and empire. Their work 
has lasted. It increased when they were gone ; for 
life was in it, — their life and God's. They made 
their government a part of the larger. Men of like 
wisdom came after them. u The highest glory of 
the American Revolution," said John Quincy Adams, 
" was this : it connected in one indissoluble bond 
the principles of civil government with the princi- 
ples of Christianity." The State has stood. Accept 
the fact. We have no call to conjecture what 
other men, with other convictions, might have done. 
Facts concern us most. This has been done. From 
the smallest beginnings, as men regarded them, 
has risen a mighty nation. The foundation must 
have been stable. The lower courses of stone must 
have known good masonry. We dwe something to 
our history, more to our hope. The time is too 
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critical for experiments. This ground has been 
bought for godly uses. Why should we profane it 
with godless experiments ? Can we not keep fealty 
with our own past % Yet let us be liberal. Wisdom 
is not confined. Perhaps our time has shrewder men 
than those we venerate. If some would make trial 
of a State without God and his commandments, the 
world is wide. Let them begin as men began here. 
Creation, not perversion, is the test. Let them seek 
a coast where stands the forest primeval, with its 
savage beasts and savage men. Nay, we will be 
generous. Let them begin in a sunnier clime, where 
the snows are not so deep, where the harvests are 
more sure. With all the implements which the 
years have made, let them attempt their task ; and 
with no prayer, no Bible, no sabbath, no religion, 
with no present and permanent thought of God and 
his law, let the foundation be laid, and the structure 
started. Is it hazardous to foretell the result 1 
What is the weary monotone of history ? The 
generation which lays the corner-stone will sit among 
the ruins. Disaster will come, — contention, selfish- 
ness, lawlessness, the end; and when the end is, 
and the revenge of truth and reason is at hand, 
above the fallen builders and rulers some poor man 

4 
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again may mutter the dread sentence spoken over the 
high priest of a lawless State, " Yes, Robespierre, 
there is a God ! ' ' 

In this age, when success, almost alone, is canon- 
ized, shall we not prize the works of the men who 
first were here ? — 

" On Fame's eternall beadroll worthie to be fyled." 

We have yet to learn to do them fitting honor. 
Faults they had, being men; faults they doubtless 
had: for we are their descendants; and, with two 
centuries and a half in which to renounce all errors 
and enlarge all virtues, we are not even yet infallible 
and immaculate. They were narrow, men say : so is 
the path of righteousness, Christ said. They would 
have their own way. They had suffered expatria- 
tion that they might have it, and it was but a small 
and sorry piece of the great world which they 
claimed. It is ungracious to talk of their misdeeds 
until we are willing to dispense with their deeds, 
which make the staple of our life. The Puritan 
stands well among his fellows. Liberty owes him 
much. He was not an iconoclast, but a builder. If 
he broke off the head of a stone saint, it was to give 
heart to a living saint. If he destroyed the painted 
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windows of the cathedral, it was to open windows in 
heaven through which light might stream upon the 
paths of men. But why these words ? Give him of 
the fruit of his hands, and let his own works praise 
him in the gates. 

The house they builded may have been enlarged 
and embellished in our hands through our long 
leisure. But who made the house? We rate our- 
selves at our full worth. Stand, men of to-day, — 
statesmen, philosophers, reformers, builders, — stand 
by their side ; and which are taller, stouter, better % 

"Do we shame them much? 
Have men more courage than in days of yore ? 
Are they more jealous for their manhood now ? 
Do they respect and honor women more ? 

Are they more noble than those good old knights 
Who scorned to strike a foe, save in the face? 
Who reckoned gold as dross to gallant deeds, 
And counted death far happier than disgrace ? 

Is life more grand with us who bask at ease, 
And count that only excellent which pays, 
Than 'twas to the stout hearts that wore the steel 
In those dark, turbulent, fearless, fighting days ? 
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O nineteenth century ! God has given you light; 
The morning has been spreading: that is all. 
O liberal age ! stoop your conceited head, 
And gather up the crumbs that they let fall." 

8. Let it be noticed further that this devotion 
to righteousness is in keeping with the most 
advanced legislation of the world. It brings man's 
acts into agreement with that which Milton describes 
as " the law of laws, truly and properly to all man- 
kind fundamental, the beginning and the end of all 
government." Not in name only, but in word and in 
power, is there a King of kings, and Lord of lords. 
It is written of old, " Thy throne, O God, is for ever 
and ever : a sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre 
of thy kingdom." For his rule he has all power and 
all time. The course of his reign, and the result 
thereof, shall be under the governance of that benign 
law which gives security and victory to the right. 
It has been truly and profoundly taught that his 
rule is more than the dominion of the strongest. 
He reigns by virtue of his holiness ; which is a higher 
title than even creation could bestow. We know 
that in us the best ought to rule. The statement is 
the argument. In the world, over the worlds, the 
best should rule. There is One, and he alone is 
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best. The eternal sceptre is Righteousness. If in 
our provinces we rule in loyalty to the right, then 
our decrees shall stand. Our part is subordinate 
and simple. The Constitution is finished, and bears 
no provision for its amendment. Our rule is alto- 
gether within the King's. What he calls the right 
concerns all with which we have to do in daily life, 
earning the bread for which we pray. William 
Rufus said that " God is no good judge of such 
matters " as forest laws. It was a disloyal blunder. 
Our wisdom lies in making common things right. 
Your legislation is for the future. It were a pity to 
do so laboriously what muqt be undone. Posterity 
demands more than ancestry, and we must keep 
faith with that which is to be. 

It is long since the Legislature of this Common- 
wealth was confronted with more difficult or serious 
questions than those which are met to-day. In these 
burdened and troublous times, with the air full of 
forebodings of evil, with angry division of opinion 
and collision of desires, with loud voices shouting 
" Lo here ! lo there ! " and men's hearts failing them 
for fear, you are to sit in judgment upon gravest mat- 
ters of finance ; upon the bewildered relations of the 
rich and the poor, of labor and capital, as the phrase 
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is, — as if labor were not capital, and capital were not 
labor ; upon deep problems of morality and health ; 
upon undetermined, indeterminable questions of edu- 
cation ; upon the peace of the country, not yet deliv- 
ered from the shock of war, and on the harmony of 
States; on the many intricate connections of man 
with man. Surely it is an awful trust which is com- 
mitted to you; and you are but men, — good men, 
chosen as equal to the times, but still men. As you 
face these opening months, you are glad that some 
things are determined, and that kings have their 
King ; that the world is ruled, and the ages are gov- 
erned ; that your task is to hear before you speak, to 
follow before you lead, to apply the large rules of 
the King to the special wants of your time and your 
State. Wisdom is to be sought ; nor need the search 
take you far from where you are. Devotion to the 
right is the augury of success. To find God's way 
is to find the way which will prevail. The law is 
written. There is an unwritten law whose authority 
we feel. We know that it is good. It asserts itself 
in reason and conscience above the demands of a 
time-serving policy, above the claims of the crowd. 
The law is strong, and it binds us. When Harold of 
England was cast upon the coast of Ponthieu, Earl 
Guy declared the law of the land : — 
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" My men 
Hold that the shipwreckt are accursed of God : 
What hinders me to hold with mine own men? " 

And Harold answered, — 

u The Christian manhood of the man who reigns.' ' 

We hear much of the force of public opinion, and 
we are told that laws must not go faster than the 
people's thought. Pray, where should we be if that 
maxim had prevailed ? We may well ask, with Car- 
lyle, " What divine, what truly great thing has ever 
been effected by this force?" We may add, with 
him, "Without some celestial guidance, whenceso- 
ever derived, or howsoever named, it appears to us, 
the force of public opinion would, by and by, be- 
come an extremely unprofitable one." The public 
wants are to be carefully regarded. The public will 
is to be respected. The public conscience is to have 
large reverence. But it is to be remembered, for the 
honor of it, and for its service, that our legislators are 
select men. We may not say that the Common- 
wealth has been impoverished to create this Legisla- 
ture ; but we may hold, that of the best men of the 
State, in all the varied callings of good men, some 
have been chosen out, who, for their intelligence and 
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integrity, are accounted worthy to administer the 
affairs of the people. They bring their separate skill 
and experience to unite one with another in the con- 
struction of an aggregate wisdom, which shall be 
for the advantage of the people, and the glory of 
the State. They should be seers and prophets to go 
before, to stand above, the people ; to have, in a union 
of counsellors, a higher than the public knowledge 
and judgment. Where right opinion rules in the 
community, laws and lawmakers are less needed. 
The Ten Commandments were not the expression of 
the public wish and will. Moses gave them to the 
people. Moses received them on the mount above 
the cloud, out of sight of men, in the presence of the 
King. And He came from heaven who spoke the 
Sermon on the Mount. Keep the order, — God and 
his law ; man and his laws ; then prosperity and sta- 
bility. The sequence may be broken ; but the begin- 
ning shall remain while the world lasts. 

It has been said, that " out of the obliquity of the 
equator has come forth our civilization." But who 
set the globe in its place, and with his finger girded 
it? Pascal wrote, "If the nose of Cleopatra had 
been shorter, the whole face of the world would have 
been changed." Are we to let the fate of men turn 
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on a woman's beauty ? Yet why not on that, as well 
as on the whim of a thoughtless man, or on the rise* 
and fall of public opinion? History has, indeed, 
• turned on small pivots. But it is no weak hand or 
changing will which swings the earth in its orbit, and 
marks out a way for man. Sure and majestic is His 
rule. " Be wise now, therefore, O ye kings ; be in- 
structed, ye judges of the earth." 

III. With the pervading thought of God and the 
right, we shall give to our work an everlasting per- 
manence. I mention immortality as the third element 
of our life under the one Lawgiver. This King who 
is invisible is eternal. His plans are on the scale of 
his own being. He holds the ages in his thoughts. 
One day is as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day; that is, he knows nothing of time and 
its limitations. His purposes feel the change of 
years, and the change which we name death, no more 
than the ship feels the meridian she crosses, Such 
knowledge is too wonderful for us ; yet we are to 
attain unto it. To us also it is given to live by the 
higher reckoning, and to hold the day as a thousand 
years. What have we to do but to make our day a 
part of God's, and let our plan lie within his \ So 
shall our work be proloijged. Shall I call this the 
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projection of time into eternity I Rather let us say 
that this is eternity. While God is our Father, and 
immortality is our birthright, it is a great thing to 
be a man. " It doth not yet appear what we shall' 
be ; " but we may imagine all we will of greatness, 
and we shall not go beyond the reality, if only we 
keep our life in its place within the purpose which 
gave us being. Our lives should be made, our work 
should be done, " not after the law of a carnal com- 
mandment, but after the power of an endless life." 

It is the opportunity to make his legislation en- 
during, to place upon his acts the stamp of eternity, 
which gives a high and sacred dignity to the office of 
the legislator. That in him which men honor and 
choose for their service is to last forever. So com- 
mon a thing to say, and yet so vast ! His work is to 
enter into the well-being of men, and be borne down 
the centuries. The materials will pass away ; but 
the soul of things shall not perish. The school will 
be dismissed ; but the lessons will not be forgotten. 
The factory and the railroad will be destroyed ; but 
the thought put into them — that will remain. Be- 
cause men live, their work lives. In the assuring 
language of the unrevised statutes, when men die in 
the Lord "their works do follow them." The State 
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lives. Local governments will be dissolved ; but 
those who made them carry their handiwork away. 
If this burdens life with solemnity, it crowns it with 
honor. The charmed words " Union and Liberty " 
find here their glory in the union of man's thought 
with God's, in the liberty to be and to rule forever. 
Let us abate nothing from the ringing, prophetic 
words which once thrilled the nation, and gave to 
Massachusetts the right to uplift her head, — " Lib- 
erty and union, now and forever," — words worthy to 
be written " in characters of living light," and " dear 
to every true American heart " which is able to see 
that all in country and in liberty which is best shall 
stand " when all that seems shall suffer shock." For 
the divine and everlasting rule which God maintains, 
the rule of spirit over spirit, to which the souls of 
men bow down, in which the souls of men exult, 
the name is found, not in the speech of angels, or in 
some supernal utterance, but in our common word 
which means the reign of men on earth ; which ex- 
tends the rule of good men beyond the stars ; which 
foretells the day when the eternal nation shall gather 
in its provinces ; when earthly monarchs shall render 
up their sceptres, and kneel at the throne ; the 
word which childhood lisps beneath the mother's 
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hand ; which strong men speak when their hope finds 
voice ; which old men whisper in their Nunc dimittis, 
— the word of our confession and our prayer : " Our 
Father which art in heaven, thy kingdom come." 
Father and King, — in a fatherhood which for its 
royalty can keep us, in a kingdom which for its 
paternal rule can bless us, — we will join the words 
in our songs and in our deeds, in the worship of the 
Church, in the governing of the State. If the State 
is in the kingdom of God, it shall stand while the 
kingdom stands. The same sovereign, the same 
laws, the same honor, shall be there and here. 

Gentlemen of the Legislature, to this end we who 
are in the churches pray for you, and work with you 
who labor in the high places. Think sometimes 
that we who serve at the altar are all with you ; 
with you 

u Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o'er our fears.' ' 

If you are in agreement with Him whose will 
shall be done in Church and State, think, too, that 
the forces of the universe are banded for your ser- 
vice ; the stars in their courses fight for you ; time is 
on your side, and Providence ; and God will save 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
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May it please your Excellency, it is the greater 
pleasure to say these things to-day, for that all men 
know that to every thought of God and righteous- 
ness your heart makes quick response. Bear from 
your exalted office the assurance of the grateful 
good will of the people of the State which you have 
honored. The brethen which are with me greet you. 
We believe that you hear above the plaudits of men 
the voice whose praise is everlasting. " Good man 
he was, and mickle awe was of him. Durst no man 
misdo with other in his time. Peace he made for 
man and deer." 

These are good times to live in, if we be men; 
grand times to work in, if we will work with Him 
who rules, doing in his might, thinking in his 
inspiration. Then, from these places of our toil, 
past the noise, beyond the clouds, out of the chances 
and changes, we shall greet the day which is to 
come, when the one Lawgiver brings in the one 
kingdom, — 

" That God which ever lives and loves, — - 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.' ' 
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